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Rockefeller to Recommend New Science Advisory Setup 


There is nothing sadder than an adviser whose advice 
isn’t wanted. 

Donald Hornig, science adviser to President Lyndon 
Johnson. 


Nelson Rockefeller, arriving as he does with a reputation 
for being a connoisseur of expertise, has naturally been 
assigned by the President to check into the ongoing clamor 
for Mr. Ford to equip the White House with some sort of 
science advisory organization. 

The clamor, of course, has been going on since January 
1973, when Mr. Nixon and his henchmen, laying plans for 
“maximizing the incumbency,” wrote out of existence the 
White House Office of Science and Technology (OST) and 
consigned some of the debris to the Director of the 
National Science Foundation, H. Guyford Stever. The 
stated rationale for this move was that OST had succeeded 
so well in elevating scientific judgment and performance 
throughout the US government that its presence was no 
longer required at the center of power. But the real reason 
was that the scientists never really got on the Nixon team, 
and at times behaved as though they were sovereign agents, 
even to the extent of parting company with the boss on 
issues that he deemed dear, such as the SST and the 
anti-ballistic missile. Few heroics were involved, but from 
what we now know of the inner workings of the Nixon 
White House, it is clear that anything short of heel-clicking 
obedience was considered treasonable. 

In any case, a return to the White House, though it 
became an obsession among some of the oldtimers of the 
science advisory network, stood no chance whatever while 
Nixon was in office. Hopes flourished a bit last August 
following the succession, when the exiles, grasping optimis- 
tically at all clues, recalled that while Mr. Ford was still a 
Congressman, he chatted now and then with a physics 
professor from his Congressional District who had volun- 
teered his services as a sort of science adviser. And then it 
was recalled that several times while he was Vice President, 
Mr. Ford had received visitors who argued in behalf of 
re-establishing a scientific presence at the White House. 

The difficulty was that the hopeful failed to distinguish 
between Mr. Ford’s well-established willingness to chat and 
his lack of interest in the problems of science advice for the 
presidency. For, in fact, if he really felt deprived by his 
predecessor’s banishment of the science office, he could 


have easily summoned it back at any time with a simple 
memorandum. 

The difference now, and the reason for the Rockefeller 
assignment, is that several of the scientific mandarins of the 
Republican side of things, as distinguished from nostalgic 
oldtimers from the advisory alumni, are getting uneasy 
about what they sense to be a kind of rudderlessness in 
federal R&D affairs. And though none of them is knocking 
the manner in which NSF’s Stever has been performing, 
they are persuaded that the present organizational setup 
isn’t up to the task of guiding $20 billion a year in R&D 
expenditures. As evidence, they cite the recent NIH-HEW 
chaos (SGR Vol. V, No. 1) plus what they consider to be 
the onset of decay in several important Defense labora- 
tories, and the sorry state of energy R&D planning. 

So far, the only public word on the Rockefeller study 
has come from White House Press Secretary Ronald Nessen, 
who announced December 21 that, “The President asked 
the Vice President to study the question of whether the 
system of a White House science adviser, or board of 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


In anticipation of the White House setting up a science 
advisory organization for itself, several names are already 
circulating around Washington for chief of the operation. 
Prominent among them are William R. Hewlett, of Hewlett- 
Packard, and Simon Ramo, of TRW, both longtime 
government advisers and alumni of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee. 

Also being mentioned are several possibilities from Bell 
Labs, which has a long history of providing top-level 
advisers for the White House. Bell Labs President William 
Baker, an old Rockefeller confidante, isn’t disposed to 
move to Washington, but, as in the past, he’s got a lot of 
talent working for him that he’s willing to recruit for the 
right job in the capital. 

The ocean lobby, feeling justifiably neglected, is out 
with a new study urging more government attention to 
marine resources. Titled, “The Economic Value of Ocean 
Resources of the United States,” it was produced by 
Robert R. Nathan Associates for the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. Copies are available for $1.50 from the US 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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300-MPH Train Goes the Way of Federal Research Fads 


Ultra-highspeed rail transporation can now be entered 
into the record books as another of those federally 
supported R&D ventures that initially attracted great 
enthusiasm and big budgets but then quietly faded from 
view. 

With total spending over the past decade or so 
reckoned at nearly $100 million, it now appears that 
the Administration has decided to call a virtual halt to 
efforts to develop inter-city trains that would operate at 
speeds up to 300 mph. Specifically, it is expected that 
the Department of Transportation will provide no 
further funds for the Grumman Corporation’s air- 
cushion vehicle, and only minor sums for the magnetic 
levitation project of Rohr Industries and the Ford Motor 
Company. 


SCIENCE ADVICE (Continued from page 1) 


advisers, should be revived, and if so, in what form. And the 
President asked that this be done rather quickly and to have 
his recommendations in on the question of a new science 
adviser, or advisory board, in a month or so from now.” 

As with so many other things, Rockefeller arrives 
already staffed up for the assignment through his National 
Commission on Critical Choices for America. Serving on 
that Commission are Bell Labs’ William O. Baker; John 
Foster, former chief of R&D for the Pentagon, and Edward 
Teller, the nuclear physicist. Also, the last White House 
Science Adviser, Edward G. David Jr., though not a 
commission member, is scheduled to meet with Rockefeller 
in the next few days. 

The chief of staff for the study, which is expected to be 
completed in a week or so, is Henry L. Diamond, executive 
director of the Commission. Diamond, an attorney and 
longtime Rockefeller aide, is described as a “reliable paper 
collector and briefer.” In recent weeks, he has visited with 
Stever and collected copies of various Congressional hear- 
ings that were held last year in connection with a study and 
recommendations that the National Academy of Sciences 
produced on the subject of presidential science advice. 

That study, chaired by James Killian Jr., one ot 
Eisenhower’s science advisers (SGR Vol. IV, No. 13), called 
for creation of a Council for Science and Technology 
within the Executive Office of the President. The proposal, 
which never evoked any formal response from President 
Ford, has not been written off among the people from 
whom Rockefeller is seeking advice on the subject, but the 
idea of diluting the advisory function in a multi-member 

council is not especially appealing to experienced Washing- 
ton hands. 

What they are particularly concerned about is that the 
advisory function should not be merely an honorary sop for 
the noisemakers in the scientific community, but should 
actually be regarded by Ford and his inner. circle as a useful 
and necessary means for orchestrating government R&D. 


The cutbacks are attributed to both the Office of 
Management and Budget, which is keen for any excuse 
to cut spending, and Congressional impatience with the 
long lead times that were forecast for putting a 
high-speed system into operation. Thus, in response to 
an Administration request for $11.7 million for R&D on 
the 300-mph project, Congress voted only $3.7 million, 
but it cut only $500,000 from a request for $10.5 
million for research aimed at raising the speeds of 
existing rail systems. 

The throttling of the ultra-highspeed is simply 
another example of the political fadism that prevails in 
federal R&D policies. It should serve as a warning to 
institutions that are rushing to get aboard the energy 
bandwagon. 


In line with this, there is interest in David’s proposal to 
give the White House science office “authorization” power 
over all major R&D programs. Such power would not 
guarantee the implementation of authorized programs, 
since Congress and the Executive would still hold veto 
power, but it would provide a measure of harmony and 
coordination that is now lacking; it would also prevent 
politically well-connected agencies from going their own 
way, regardless of what else might be going on in their field 
of interest. The David proposal was understandably 
opposed by the Office of Management and Budget, which 
prefers to retain such power for itself, but with the 
departure of OMB Director Roy Ash, the proposal may 
obtain another hearing. 

Among the Rockefeller advisers the feeling is strong that 
regardless of what is done, the “experiment” of the past 
two years demonstrates the need for considerably more 
central authority over R&D than can be expected from a 
relatively minor agency in the federal hierarchy. 

Still to be resolved is the relationship between science 
advice and the national security apparatus. At present, 
Stever, as Science Adviser, is excluded from defense-related 
matters, except when invited in — and he hasn’t been 
invited, outside of a few minor issues of coordination 
among military agencies. There is no yen among the 
Rockefeller people for a return to the days when commu- 
ting academic scientists, sitting on the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, constituted themselves as an arms 
control counterweight to the Pentagon. The Vice President, 
being in the vanguard of hardliners, is not looking to set up 
trouble. What the problem then boils down to is how to 
derive the benefits of independent science advice and 
direction without creating an inhouse powerhouse for 
people who might run counter to the Administration’s own 
pet preferences. As Johnson and Nixon both learned, 
scientists are a peculiar breed, and while they can be kept, 
they can also be difficult. -DSG 
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Kennedy Defends Position on Fetal Research 


Fetal research evokes so much emotion that there is no 
telling what will follow the temporary ban that Congress 
voted pending a study that is to be completed for the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare by May 1. 

A key figure to watch, however, is Senator Edward 
Kennedy, chairman of the health subcommittee, who was 
instrumental in establishing the ban on HEW support of 
much fetal research, and also in setting up the study. As a 
result of his role, Kennedy has drawn the ire of many 
researchers whose work has been forced to a halt, as well as 
that of abortion proponents, who regard the ban as 
counterattack against their successes of recent years. In 
addition, though Kennedy had no direct connection with 
the current abortion-manslaughter trial of a Boston 
physician, there is some sentiment that his involvement 
with the subject helped create the atmosphere that led to 
the trial. 

Against this background, it is useful to examine closely 
one of the few statements that Kennedy has made on the 
subject since the temporary ban went into effect. As a 
vigorous proponent of biomedical research, and the bearer 
of his family’s well-established interest in preventing birth 
defects, Kennedy is not the sudden convert to neaderthal- 
ism that some have depicted him. Rather, he comes across 
as a shrewd politician who, sensing an explosive issue, has 
sought the time-honored ploy of a study commission as a 
means of gaining time and cooling off passions. 


Kennedy’s statement on the fetal research ban, con- 
tained in an address Dec. 2 at the Yale University Medical 
Center, is as follows: 

“1 have opposed, and pledge to you that I will always 
oppose, uninformed legislative attempts to prohibit specific 
research activities. The trend in this area is disturbing. 
During the enactment of the National Research Act this 
past year, amendments were offered to the bill to ban both 
psychosurgery and fetal research. I persuaded my colleagues 
to drop the ban on psychosurgery and to change the ban on 
fetal research from permanent to temporary. 

“I believe then, and believe now, that the political 
process must not be used to ban areas of inquiry of any 
kind—scientific, humanistic, or philosophic. Methods can 
and should be required to conform to certain ethical and 
moral standards; but these must be developed in a 
collaborative way, with the participation of a wide variety 
of disciplines and points of view. This is the process 
established by the National Research Act. Areas of inquiry 
can, and sometimes should, be rejected by a society but not 
by politicians acting on their own. 

“I opposed the permanent ban on fetal research for 
many of these reasons. I believe the subject raises profound 
ethical and moral questions as well as technical ones. I did 
not believe Congress had the expertise to make such 
judgments. 


“The only viable alternative to the permanent ban was a 
temporary one, during which time the National Commis- 
sion for the Protection of Subjects of Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research would bring the best minds in the 
country to bear on the problem....My office was deluged 
with letters opposing what was perceived to be my 
leadership of the effort to ban fetal research. I was told I 
was establishing a dangerous precedent....The temporary 
ban passed narrowly. Had it failed, or had the entire bill 
been defeated we would today have a politically imposed 
ban on a portion of fetal research in this country. We may 
yet have such a ban, but if it comes it will have been arrived 
at in a far different and far less dangerous manner.” 

In view of these words, it is probably safe for the 
research community to assume that the chairman of the 
health subcommittee has performed as a friend rather than 
as a villain. 


Chemist Heads Society Presidents 


Ernest Gilmont, an industrial chemist who is presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Chemists, has been 
elected chairman of the Committee of Scientific Society 
Presidents. 

The Committee, founded in 1973 at the initiative of 
Alan C. Nixon, the now-retired, maverick president of 
the American Chemical Society, is composed of the 
chief executives of 32 scientific and technical societies, 
with total membership of more than 500,000. Since 
common interest among such numbers and variety of 
disciplines is difficult to detect, and more difficult to 
focus, the Committee is not taken seriously in official 
Washington, where it has been striving for notice. 
Among the accomplishments it reports are two conversa- 
tions with Vice President Gerald Ford on restoring 
science advice to the White House, which the Committee 
favors. 

Gilmont is technical director of A. Gross Company, 
Newark, N.J., a division of Millmaster-Onxy Corpora- 
tion. Last year, he visited chemical facilities in Rumania 
as the guest of Elena Ceausescu, first lady of that 
country. 


AEC Issues Nuclear Handbook 


“The Nuclear Industry—1974,” a handbook containing a 
great deal of information about the status and regulation of 
the nuclear power industry, has been published by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and is available for $1.90 per 
copy from the US Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. (Publication number WASH-1 174-74.) 
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Congressional Revamping to Affect Science Bills .. . 


With the economy deteriorating and President Ford and 
his economic advisers dithering on whether to prescribe 
stimulants or depressants, the 94th Congress, which 
assembled this week, will be preoccupied with concocting 
an elixir of its own. Much lower in the list of priorities for 
Congressional attention come the concerns of that small 
section of the population known as the scientific com- 
munity, but early action on a number of issues can 
nevertheless be anticipated. 

Two factors are, however, likely to play a significant role 
in shaping scientific affairs on Capitol Hill. The first is a 
new arrangement in both the House and the Senate for 
dealing with appropriations bills which, though untested, 
could work to the detriment of big science proposals. And 
the second is the House committee reorganization, 
approved last fall (SGR Vol. IV, No. 18), which will 
consolidate many science matters in the Committee on 
Science and Technology (formerly the Committee on 
science and Astronautics). 

As for the appropriations measure, a bill passed last 
session sets up budget committees in both the House and 
the Senate to establish an overall budget ceiling within 
which the appropriations committees will have to work. 
Under the old system, individual appropriations committees 
worked more or less independently with scant regard for a 
total budget figure. 

Though it is far from clear how the arrangement will 
work in practice, the idea, according to its proponents, is 
that relative priorities will have to be assigned to competi- 


tors for federal funds so that the worthiness of space . 


research, for example, will now be stacked against the 
worthiness of, say, health-care delivery. As noted before in 
SGR (Vol. IV, No. 15), both budget committees are short 
on members who have displayed close interest in R&D or 
higher education, a fact which does not augur well for the 
fortunes of science and technology in the priority-setting 
exercise. 

By contrast, the House reorganization could well in- 
crease the efficiency with which science affairs are handled 
by that body. The changes give the Committee on Science 
and Technology authority over space research, non-nuclear 
energy R&D, environmental R&D, civil aviation R&D, NSF, 
NBS and the Weather Service. In additions, the Committee 
has been assigned “special oversight” over all federal science 
and technology outside of defense, which means that it has 
the power to examine pretty well what it wants, though its 
ability to write legislation is restricted to its chief areas of 
responsibility. 

Consequently, during the recent Congressional adjourn- 
ment, the Committee has been revamping its subcommittee 
structure in line with its new jurisdictions. Instead of four 
subcommittees dealing with NASA, one handling energy 


Biomedical Study Stalled 


Last July, in response to concerns that the politi- 
cally inspired wars on cancer and heart disease are taking 
money away from other areas of biomedical research, 
Congress passed a bill to establish a 5-member bio- 
medical research panel to conduct a thorough study of 
the management and financing of the federal govern- 
ment’s biomedical research efforts. Six months later, no 
member of the panel has been appointed. 

The Administration opposed creation of the panel 
when it was being considered by Congress, and even 
threatened to veto the measure when it emerged. Then, 
when it became clear that Congress wasn’t going to drop 
the idea, HEW Secretary Caspar Weinberger passed word 
that the Administration had decided to establish a 
similar panel itself, but even that ploy failed to convince 
Congress that the bill was unnecessary. 

The Administration’s tardiness in appointing the 
panel members — the bill specifies that they should be 
appointed by the President — indicates that opposition 
to the idea hasn’t declined. In response to a query, a 
White House spokesman said that some candidates are 
“under consideration.” 


and another concerned with general science affairs, the 
committee will now have only two space subcommittees, 
one energy subcommittee, one on environmental R&D, one 
on civil aviation R&D, one for science policy and the 
National Science Foundation, and a subcommittee to carry 
out the special oversight role. 

Though it is possible that lineup could be changed at the 
last moment, it seems certain that Rep. Mike McCormack 
(D-Wash.) will be assigned the chairmanship of: the energy 
subcommittee and Rep. James Symington (D-Mo.) will get 
the chairmanship of the science policy subcommittee. No 
challenge is expected to Olin Teague’s (D-Tex.) chairman- 
ship of the full Committee. 

Aside from those two developments, the following issues 
bear close watching in the first few months of the new 
Congress. 

S. 32 and science policy. Although Vice-President Rockefel- 
ler is examining what arrangements are needed for getting 
science advice to the President, Senator Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
is unlikely to drop his 3-year effort to secure Congressional 
approval of S.32, his National Science Policy and Priorities 
Act. Last fall, the measure was passed by the Senate, but 
died from neglect in the House; Kennedy will reintroduce it 
again as soon as the Senate reconvenes. The item in the bill 

which is of greatest interest to the elders of the scientific 


(Continued on page 5) 
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. »» Congress (Continued): NSF Programs to Be Scrutinized 


community is a provision establishing a Council of Science 
and Technology Advisers in the Executive Office. 

Kennedy staffers emphasize the Senator’s desire to 
cooperate with the Rockefeller exercise, but they point out 
that if Ford makes only a few “cosmetic changes” in the 
present science advisory structure, Kennedy will probably 
try to push his bill through Congress. In any case, it’s 
possible that Kennedy will act even if Ford’s proposal is 
acceptable, to get a science office established in the White 
House by statute rather than by an easily reversed 
Executive Order. 

On the House side, the Science and Technology 
committee is still promising to hold another round of 
hearings on science policy, but it will probably wait until 
the NASA and NSF authorizations bills are cleared away. 


National Science Foundation. Two Senate subcommit- 
tees are promising a public grilling of NSF officials because 
of concerns about the agency’s administrative practices. 
One of them is the appropriations subcommittee chaired by 
Senator William Proxmire (D-Wisc.), who wrote a letter to 
NSF Director H. Guyford Stever last November, complain- 
ing of NSF’s “inability or unwillingness to overcome a 
number of managerial deficiencies which have been repeat- 
edly brought to your attention.” 

The other is the NSF subcommittee of the Labor and 
Public Welfare committee, which is chaired by Kennedy, 
whose staff, in looking into NSF’s granting procedures, has 
turned up a few disquieting things which will be brought 
out during hearings on the agency’s authorization bill. 

In addition, the General Accounting Office has a study 
under way on NSF’s RANN program. It is, in fact, the 
RANN program which most concerned Proximire, for he 
told Stever that he is disturbed by the lack of review of 
RANN proposals by other government agencies, and by the 
lack of effort devoted to making the results of RANN 
research available to potential users. 

On the House side, there is some concern in the Science 
and Technology Committee over rumors that OMB has 
again cut NSF’s science education support program. 
Another fight on that score can be anticipated. 


Biomedical Research. With paranoia rampant in the 
biomedical research community over the sacking of NIH 
Director Robert S. Stone, and the fiscal outlook for 
biomedical research outside of cancer and heart and lung 
distinctly gloomy (confirmation of the latter fact was 
amply provided by Ford’s November proposal to slash $112 
million from NIH’s budget), renewal of hostilities between 
Congress and the Administration over health affairs can be 
anticipated. 

Biomedical scientists should not expect their leading 
standard-bearer in the last Congress, Senator Kennedy, to 


swallow all their complaints, however. In a recent speech at 
Yale University, Kennedy promised a sweeping review by 
his health subcommittee of the turmoil that has swept the 
nations’s medical schools in recent years (SGR Vol. V, No. 
1). But he also charged the biomedical community with 
“unwillingness to engage in fundamental examinations and 
evaluations of some of your most sacred cows.” He then 
observed that “too often the lobbying effort by the 
national academic medical centers is indistinguishable from 
that of any other vested interest group.” 

Though arrangements for the review have not yet been 
completed, it is likely to lead to just the kind of 
fundamental examination that Kennedy claims the medical 
schools have failed to take on themselves. 


“Hot Line” Newsletter Returns 


As a longtime booster of improved public understand- 
ing of science, SGR is pleased to note the reappearance 
of TAP, the sporadically issued newsletter of Youth Hot 
Line Reports, Inc., which is a manifestation of the 
democratization of technical education. 

Dedicated to the spreading of the benefits of tech- 
nology without regard to ability or willingness to pay, 
TAP serves primarily as a clearinghouse for information 
on how to ripoff various public utilities. Now, following 
a six-month layoff ascribed to “a shortage of help and a 
surplus of work,” the sprightly sheet is back with a 
number whose contents range from instructions on how 
to make free international telephone calls in Paris to a 
followup on an earlier article on the acquisition of free 
electrical service. There are also items on obtaining 
access both to ITT’s telex system and a cable TV system 
in Los Angeles. 

Though it is fair to assume that much high-priced 
legal and electronic talent has been devoted to thwarting 
TAP, the anonymous publisher and authors appear to be 
in good standing with the postal authorities, and, as far 
as we can tell, have not been found in violation of any 
laws. The newsletter describes itself as “Published for 
informational purposes only.” 

An annual subscription of “approximately 10 issues” 
costs $2. Address: TAP, Room 504, 152 West 42d St., 
New York, N.Y. 10036. 
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Freshman Engineering Enrollments Reverse Long Decline 


Freshman engineering enrollments are bounding back 
from a decade-long decline, but even so, they are still 
below the levels that prevailed from 1954 through 1970, 
according to the Engineers Joint Council. The latest 
figures, compiled by the Council’s Engineering Man- 
power Commission, dovetail with a recent forecast that 
the quest for energy independence is likely to run into a 
shortage of engineers (SGR Vol. IV, No. 20). 

Preliminary data on this year’s enrollments, the 
Commission reported, indicate an 18 percent rise over 
last year’s entering class. The enrollments of blacks was 
up by 34 percent, and Spanish-surnamed students rose 
by 23 percent. The Commission also found significant 
increases in the enrollments of women and other groups 
that have been poorly represented in the profession. 

The reversal of the downward trend comes against the 
background of a 5.5 percent drop in last spring’s 
graduating class as compared with that of a year before. 
The totals for all degrees that were graduated last June 
were 41,407 bachelor’s 15,885 master’s, and 3362 
doctor’s. These figures were all below those of 1973, 
reflecting the dropoff in freshman enrollments that is 
generally attributed to the decline of the space program 
and other government-funded high-technology activities. 

In terms of fulfilling US needs, these figures are less 
than they appear to be, since 6500 of last year’s 
graduates were foreign nationals. Of the master degree 
graduates, 20 percent were foreigners, while 30 percent 
of the doctoral degrees were from abroad. The Commis- 


sion points out that under current immigration regula- 
tions, most of these graduates are ineligible to remain in 
the US. But it should be recognized that if past practices 
are any indication, the rules will be bent should the 
engineers be needed here. 

Among the various specialities, electrical engineering 
remained the most popular, accounting for 11,347 of 
last year’s bachelor’s degrees. But for the first time in 30 
years, civil engineering, with 8176 first degrees, came in 
second, displacing mechanical engineering, in which 
7612 degrees were awarded. 

Women still remained a small minority among new- 
comers to the profession, receiving 744 of the 41,407 
degrees awarded last year; blacks accounted for 756 and 
Spanish-surnamed persons 1037. 

The forecast of a shortage was contained in a study 
that the National Planning Asociation made for the 
National Science Foundation. It concluded that energy- 
related industries alone will require half of the nation’s 
engineering output by 1985. 

Meanwhile, the first returns on a new monthly survey 
by the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers 
indicates that unemployment and under-employment 
among engineers is more than trifling. Based on a 
56-percent .response to questionnaires sent to 2500 
randomly selected members, the IEEE found 2.18 
percent reporting themselves as involuntarily unem- 
ployed, and 4.83 percent as under-employed or working 
outside their professional field and wishing to return. 


Possible Contaminant Confuses Saccharin Dispute 


The saccharin saga took another bizarre twist last week 
when a committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences announced, after two and a half years of study, 
that its’s impossible to say whether the artificial sweetner 
causes cancer in rats. 

Though that conclusion seems to be eminently justified 
by the facts, the Academy’s report contains a bit of 
information which could become highly significant in 
subsequent battles over saccharin, and which seems to have 
been overlooked by most commentators on the report. 

The committee pointed out that most of the saccharin 
produced commercially in the United States contains 
several hundred parts per million of an impurity which 
could itself be carcinogenic. Not only may the presence of 
the impurity have warped the results of tests aimed at 
determining whether saccharin causes cancer, but if the 
stuff is, indeed, carcinogenic then the Delaney amendment 


to the Food and Drug Act prescribes that saccharin 
containing the impurity must be banned from the market. 

Though there’s no evidence yet to support a contention 
that the impurity is carcinogenic, the committee recom- 
mends that studies be undertaken to find out. 

Known as ortho-toluenesulfonamide (OTS), the impuri- 
ty is present at levels ranging from a couple of hundred to 
several thousand parts per million in saccharin produced by 
a process used by the Monsanto Corporation in the United 
States, the Diwa Chemical Company in Japan, and Bayer in 
Germany. Saccharin produced by a process employed by 
the Sherwin-Williams Company has only one or two parts 
per million, however. 

Two studies, conducted in 1972 and 1973, were chiefly 
responsible for raising fears that saccharin causes an 
increase in the incidence of bladder tumors when fed in 
huge quantities to rats. Conducted by the Wisconsin 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Rep. Teague Succeeds Kennedy as Head of OTA Board 


Senator Kennedy’s term of office as chairman of the 
governing board of the Office of Technology Assessment 
expired at the end of the 93rd Congress, and the post is 
now expected to go to Rep. Olin Teague (D-Tex.), who 
qualifies chiefly because of his chairmanship of the 
House Committee on Science and Technology. The Act 
which established OTA specifies that the chairmanship 
must alternate every two years between a Senator and a 
member of the House. 


During its early days, OTA drew considerable sniping 
for its-leisurely startup pace, and so far it has completed 
only one assessment — a study of whether different 
brands of the same drug have equivalent therapeutic 
effects. Nevertheless, Kennedy, in a parting message to 
his colleagues on the OTA board, said that excellent 
groundwork has been laid for the OTA’s work in the 
coming years. 


The “most tangible accomplishment” so far, Kennedy 
stated, is the establishment of a star-studded list of 
outside consultants to advise on policy and on individ- 
ual studies. OTA now has a staff of 50, and over 100 
outside consultants, and assesments are under way in 


SACCHARIN (Continued from page 6) 

Alumni Research Foundation — which is supported by the 
sugar industry — and the FDA, they involved feeding 
saccharin to rats at levels amounting to 5. percent and 7.5 
percent of their daily diet. 

But the Academy committee notes in its report that at 
those high levels, OTS may have been “at a detectable 
carcinogenic dose,” and so it is impossible to tell whether 
saccharin or the impurity was responsible for raising the 
tumors. The report also mentions other flaws in the 
experiments which make it difficult to interpret the results. 

On the other hand, the committee also criticises experi- 
ments which have indicated that saccharin is not carcino- 
genic, because they did not involve feeding the sweetner to 
pregnant rats so that the fetus would be exposed. It 
concluded that a determination on the carcinogenicity of 
saccharin must await further experiments. 

Asked for his views on the significance of the OTS 
contamination, Julius Coon, chairman of the Academy 
committee which produced the report, said that the FDA 
might consider restricting consumption of saccharin to the 
less contaminated version, but he added, however, that he is 
not recommending such a step. The committee’s report also 
states that although no data have been provided to support 
the supposition that impurities may be responsible for the 
findings in the FDA and Wisconsin studies, a critical 
examination is needed. 

The FDA, in the meantime, has announced that it will 
continue to freeze consumption of saccharin at 1972 levels 
— about 4.2 million pounds a year. 


eight areas, ranging from the impact of offshore oil and 
gas drilling to mass transit technologies. 

Because there’s only one study completed so far, it’s 
impossible to judge the effectiveness of the outfit during 
Kennedy’s reign, but at least the recommendations of 
the drug bioequivalency assessment were accepted al- 
most completely by HEW. They were incorporated into a 
new drug-buying policy announced by HEW late last 


year. 
Kennedy’s last act as OTA chairman was to announce 


that a contract worth nearly $328,000 has been awarded 
to IBM-Federal Systems Division “for the study of a 
system to provide earlier, and more complete, informa- 
tion about supplies and potential shortages of materials 
critical to the economy of the United States and the rest 


of the world.” 
The study, which was undertaken at the urging of 


Teague, will examine present systems for collecting 
information on the supply and use of raw materials, and 
it will also be concerned with how such information is 
disseminated. Studies dealing with the stockpiling of 
materials, and policies to stimulate recylcling will soon 
be announced by OTA. 


New Aid to Slumber 


The Tobacco Institute Newsletter, always on alert for 
good news about the weed, reports in its latest issue: 
“People who smoke more than a pack a day sleep better, 
according to survey results involving over 200 men and 
women, published in the Medical Journal of Australia.” 
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CIA: Now it’s Been Found in Mass-Transit R&D 


An allegation made last week by Senator Richard 
Schweiker (R-Pa.) that the CIA has been trying to recruit 
US corporations to conduct industrial espionage on foreign 
mass-transit technology received scant attention in the 
American press. 

But in Europe, which was to have been a prime target of 
the exercise, the charge received headline treatment and 
evoked surprise that the CIA should bother to snoop 
around for information that’s already publicly available; 
this was mixed with pride that the agency considers some 
flagging European enterprises worthy of its attention. 

The allegation stems from a letter sent by the CIA to a 
few corporate executives on November 26, asking for 
proposals for a contract to study ground and air transport 
technologies that may “provide the most serious economic 
competition for the US.” The letter, a copy of which has 
been made available to SGR, is unclassified, but the 
addressees are asked to restrict its circulation on a 
“need-to-know” basis. 

Though the CIA conducts a variety of economic 
intelligence work, the baffling thing about the proposed 
transport study is why the agency turned to private 
industry rather than to the Department of Transportation 
or the Department of Commerce. Since mass transit R&D 
isn’t exactly the most secretive of enterprises, commercial 
and scientific attaches at US embassies in Europe should be 
able to provide all the information necessary and it would 
be surprising — though not impossible — if Commerce and 
DoT haven’t conducted their own assessments of foreign 
efforts. 

Be that as it may, the letter says that the CIA wants 
some industrial intelligence on R&D programs which could 
provide operational mass transit systems in the late 1980s. 


The survey should concentrate on high-speed ground 
systems, particularly tracked hovercraft development and 
magnetic levitation technology, and it should also take in 
development of new automobile engines which could result 
in greater fuel economy, less pollution, use of non- 
petroleum fuels or electric energy conversion systems. 

As a result of that overall survey, three foreign systems 
would later be chosen for intensive assessment of their 
technological and economic potential, to see what impacts 
they might have on the competitive position of US 
corporations. The study would pinpoint the institutions 
and individuals most intimately involved in the R&D. 

The reason why the CIA is interested in such matters, 
the letter says, is that economic, ecological and other 
considerations may “drastically alter future ground and air 
transportation systems requirements,” and much of the rel- 
evant technology is being developed abroad. “Thus, the US 
may be faced with competitive threats, in both the US and 
international markets, evolving from rapid technological 
advances in other countries,” the letter states. ““When these 
potential technological threats are combined with influ- 
ences arising from the changing world economic and 
resource situation, important US industrial sectors may be 
detrimentally affected,” it adds. 

What the letter doesn’t say, however, is how the 
information will be used, who will receive it, and why 
private industry should obtain it. Jan Herring, an agency 
official identified in the letter as the project officer for the 
study, did not return a telephone call last week to answer 
such inquiries, but Senator Schweiker has promised to press 
those questions during Congressional investigations of CIA 
activities. 
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